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IIl.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


The Charu Mihir of ba —_ ge says Oty Pvc on Kheloan 

. Nunia and his young wife, ia, went to the 

jb Sab Torre of violation of Nalitabari hét on the 28th April last. Just before 

female modesty. dusk Jhakalia was buying rice of Faujdar Gor, a 

battadar, and her husband, Ram Kheloan, was busy making purchases in 

another part of the hét. Faujdar showed Jhakalia a 4-anna piece. She 

became offended and was going away, when the man violated her modesty by 
imprinting & kiss on her cheek. 

Ram Kheloan at once made a complaint to the Sub-Inspector of the 
Nalitabari police-station. A chaukidar took down the evidence before the 
people assembled in the hat, But, strange to say, the Sub-Inspector returned 
a © Form, and said in his report that, considering the class to which the 
complainant and his wife belonged, the kissing of the latter by a third party 
was not objectionable. Ram Kheloan, dissatisfied at this, placed his case 
before the Deputy Magistrate of Jamalpur. The Deputy Magistrate examined 
the complainant and summoned the defendant. On the 10th June last, he 
convicted the accused on the evidence of the people who had witnessed the 
occurrence and sentenced him to six months’ rigorous imprisonment, remarking 
in his judgment that he inflicted such heavy punishment because the insult was 
offered to a young woman of 14 in broad daylight. 

Will the District Magistrate enquire if there is any mystery in the fact 
of the Sub-Inspector returning a C Form in this case? 

2, ‘The same paper writes :— 

One Thasa and some other badmashes of Kajir 
Char were punished for attempting to abduct the 
wife of a kaviraj of Jalakata froma boat. Ina 
subsequent trial two other offenders in the same case, named Baju Shaikh and 
Ainuddi Shaikh, have also been sentenced to imprisonment. In the course of 
this second trial, the mukhtar for the accused called for the special diary of 
the police officer who had investigated the case. In a part of this diary, the 
Sub-Inspector had noted:—‘‘ Complainant did not identify Nidame, Illim, and 
Baju.” The Sub-Inspector did not, therefore, send up those three men. The 
se Magistrate of Jamalpur, however, disbelieved the note in the diary 
and punished Baju and the others, In the course of his judgment, he 
remarked :— . 

“From his (Defence witness No. 3) it appears that complainant identified 
both Baju and Ainuddi in his presence. Thus he corroborates the deposition 
of Khairullah Khan, who deposed that complainant identified both Baju and 
Ainuddi. The Sub-Inspector did not send up these two accused, so I am not 
inclined to believe what he has noted in the special diary: he did so to save 
these accused from punishment......1f the ill: ch had not identified Baju 
and Ainuddi he would have no motive to take them to Sherpore to have them 
identified by complainant’s wife: he would have released them at once.” —__ 

Comment on the above is unnecessary. The public will see what a serious 
remark the Deputy Magistrate indirectly made against the investigating police 
officer, and we wait to see what steps the authorities take in the matter. 

In the case in which Gaya Nath Sutradhar, a resident of Fulpur thana, 
charged Dhaniram, Hadi, and three others with enticing away his brother’s 
wife, the police returned a C Form ; but the Reger Magistrate, Sarat Babu, 
alter taking evidence, committed Dhaniram to the Sessions. The man was 
oo found guilty by the jury and sentenced to five years’ impri- 

hmen 
In the case of Bocha Majhi versus Chhaicha Shaikh, also, the police returned 
Form, but the accused was convicted and sentenced to six months’ impri- 


The Mymensingh police in cases 
of Outrage upon women. 


aC 


sonment and a fine of Rs. 20. : . 
_in the case instituted on the 16th May last by Leru Shaikh against Neoaji 
kh and some others for the forcible abduction of his wife, two dates for 

hearing have passed away, but the police have not yet been able either to 

Produce the woman or to arrest the offenders. 


CHaRv MIBIR, 
June 20th, 1899. 


” 
CHARU MIHIR. 


BasvUMATI, 
June 22nd, 1899. 


BaNKURA DaARPAN, 
June 23rd, 1899, 


HITAVADI, 
June 23rd, 1899. 
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8. Adhar Chandra Banerji of Garhgram, a village in the Hooghly 
Musalman oppression in a village district, thus complains in the Basumati of the 
in the Hooghly district. 22nd June :— 3 
Garhgram, a small village in the Serampore subdivision of the Hooghly 
district, and the neighbouring villages are essentially Musalman villages, 
There are only a few Hindu families in these villages. The Musalmans did 
now allow the Hindus to celebrate their pujas, but in 1283 B.S. they performed 
the pujas with the help of the police. T 18 enraged the Musalmans and since 
then they have been harassing the Hindus with false prosecutions and in 
various other ways. Lately, during the Muharram festival, a crowd of Musal- 
mans with lathis trespassed into the compound of my house. I shut the front 
and the back doors against them and they went away ; but since that time 
bands of five or six Musalmans have been daily appearing near my tank, mis- 


chievously bent. Their object seems to_ be to do me some injury, and they 


can do so easily, as, owing to my poverty, I cannot institute legal proceedings 
against them. My safety is endangered, and I appeal to my co-religionists and 
to the Lieutenant-Governor to come to my rescue. 

4, Babu Amarendra Nath Datta, B.a., writing from Kesavpur, post-office 

Bajitpur, district Burdwan, in the Bankura Darpan 

A case of murderin the Burd- of the 23rd June, says that about a week ago a 
wan district. . 

wayfarer was brutally murdered by a badmash in 

village Boral within the jurisdiction of the Rayna thana. The poor man cried 

for help, but he was no more when villagers arrived on the spot. Nor was the 

dead body found in the dark. The next day it was found in a paddy field, 

but the following night it was removed to some other place. No police investi- 

gation in the case has yet been heard of. 

5. The Hitavadi of the 23rd June has the following :— 

Thanks to the manner in which justice is 
administered in this country, innocent people are 
often declared guilty and have to undergo punishment. The public should, 
therefore, pay attention to the hardships of those who are punished for an 
offence. . People who are once sentenced to imprisonment for theft or an 
other offence of a similar nature, cannot escape from the clutches of the police. 
They are doomed to life-long suffering and harassment. A correspondent 
brings the following instance in point to our notice :— 

Purushottam Adhya of village Deyasha, in the Burdwan district, had a 
stationery shop at Dharrumtola in Calcutta. Knowingly or unknowingly, he 
purchased a few knives stolen from the shop of a European. He was prosecuted 
and imprisoned. A few days after his release, he had a serious attack of 
paralysis and lost the power of speech and the use of his right hand. After his 
release, the police enquired of him twice or thrice, but they had given up 
keeping an eye over him for the last five or six years. About twenty or 
twenty-five days ago, a Hindustani constable belonging to the Ayu Sangram 
thana called upon the poor man and ordered him to appear at the thana when 
the Police Superintendent would come to pay a visit to that place. But the 
poor man was not in a position to obey the order. He had not the power to 
walk to the thana, and he was too poor to hire a cart to carry him to that place. 
Two or three days after, the constable turned up again with a village chauki- 
dar. He trespassed into the patient’s room and ordered him to come out. The 
patient, of course, could not comply with this order, and the constable threat- 
ened to forcibly drag him to the thana, or carry him to that place in a gunny- 
bag. At the intervention of the neighbours, however, the constable, who, by 
the way, was not io his uniform, desisted from using force and satisfied him- 
self with sending up a true and correct report of the case, On the 7th June, 
a Sub-Inspector paid a visit to the patient and was surprised with what he saw 
about him. He left him unmolested. So far so good. But may we ask the 
police authorities if it is a practice with them to drag a paralysis patient to @ 
thana or carry him to that place in a gunny-bag ? 

It will not be Ralbneea to suppose that cases like the present are either 
rare or accidental. We hear such complaints pretty frequently, but we do not 
publish them for want of sufficient evidence, although we have no doubt about 
their truth. It is our belief that the police extort money as well as service 
from prisoners released from jail, and, if they incur their displeasure, send 


A case of police oppression. 
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them to jail as habitual offenders on their failing to give security. The misery 
of these released prisoners is better imagined than described. _ 

Will not the misery of these helpless people move the heart of the author- 
ties?) A man may have to go to jail either through his own fault, or 
on account of intricacies in the law, or through the conspiracy of his enemies. 
But is it justified by the re ciples of jurisprudence or canons of courtesy that 
4 man, even when released from jail, should be constantly watched by the 
police and should be helplessly in their clutches? You will be guilty of 
defamation even if you call a thief a thief. But the police can, with impunity, 
torment a released prisoner and stand in the way of his earning an honest 
livelihood. We humbly pray the authorities to take the matter into their consi- 
deration and take pity upon these helpless people. 


6. The Bangavast of the 24th June hears complaints against a new 

7 ; zamindar of Jessore. It is alleged that this zamin- 

An oppressive zamindar of day is ejecting many raiyats, The poor raiyats 

Jessore. cannot successfully contest ejectment suits for 

want of money. In some villages the Babus have ejected almost all the raiyats 

and are getting the fields ploughed on their ownaccount. Let the Magistrate 
enquire into the complaint. 


7 The Dacca Prakash of the 25th June writes: — 
ae “< ai pag a ay of East Bengal — the truth- 
e Calcutta papers ang me case fulness of the Calcutta newspapers only when the 
ac pean ee latter publish some East Sevan news. ” takibe the 
Calcutta papers have been publishing, in adistorted form, a report of the case of 
Rajjab Shaikh of Dacca, who has been sentenced to imprisonment for making 
counterfeit coins. Considering the secrecy with which Rajjab plied his art, it 
was impossible to detect his crime without playing some trick uponhim. So, 
Babu Sarat Chandra Basu, Sub-Inspector of Police, employed a man who in- 
duced Rajjab to make counterfeit coins, and he then caught Rajjab red-handed. 
Atthe time of arrest, appliances for counterfeiting coins were found in his 
ossession, conclusively proving that he was a habitual maker of false coins. 
ut the Calcutta papers, without considering the whole circumstances of the 
case, are blaming Sarat Babu for his conduct. 


8. The Dainik Chandrika of the 29th June has the following with 
i a reference to the Rangoon outrage case:— 

gu te the Heuneee aulones cian, The accused now try to exculpate themselves 
by saying that they had the consent of the woman. 

But no one can believe this. A native woman has not yet fallen so low that 
she would go to the barrack in broad daylight to gratify her passion, and 
would willingly allow 15 or 16 or even four suldiers, to have sexual intercourse 
with her—an intercourse which brought ‘about her death. Is such a 
story as this at all believable? That this story is not at all true is proved not 


merely by guess, but by positive evidence. The Government instructed some 


official and non-official gentlemen to enquire inte the past history of the 
cooeneer woman, and they have all spoken favourably about her birth and 
character. 


Now about the conduct of Captain Burt. The accused were brought up 
before the Cantonment Magistrate and were about to make a statement in spite 
of the Magistrate’s warning, when Mr. Burt ordered the accused not to make 
any statement. Did this officer act rightly? Is it his intention to prevent the 
accused being punished? Is this why he prevented the accused from disclosing 
what took place in the Military Court of Enquiry, knowing that that might 
incriminate them? Did not the Captain have the occasion to think that if 
such offenders got off scot-free, that would reflect great discredit upon British 
rule? If it is his intention to bring about the acquittal of the culprits, then 
we must say that he does not deserve to he called an Englishman, to be called 
@ man. Has he no mother, no wife, no sister? Will he try to think how he 
would take such an assault on his wife, or sister, or mother, as that which was 
committed on the deceased? Is it necessary to remind him that his conduct 
1s likely to encourage a subordinate in his vicious courses? 

_ We cannot approve of the conduct of the Military authorities. When the 
Lieutenant-Governor called for a copy of the proceedings of the Court of 
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° J udging from the circum- 
punished. But there is one 
hope. Lord Curzon is trying his best to get the offenders punished, And if 
the majesty of the law is vindicated in this case, it will be through Lord 


Curzon’s eftorts. 


Enquiry, the ought to have granted his request 
aaein, we doubt whether the culprits will be 


(6)— Working of the Courts. 


9, The Charu Mihir of the 20th June writes as follows :— 
Our agitation hes net been in vain. It has had 
ie hens Mymensing, the effect of drawing Government’s attention to 
renaameniud ; this district. Government is from time to time 
trying to awaken the local authorities to a realisation of what is taking place 
here. Government does not pass over unnoticed the cases of outrage upon 
women which we publish. A large number of such cases have been Dalillched 
by us this year and many such cases have been published in other newspapers 
too. Government has, with reference to some of these cases, asked the District 
Magistrate and the District Superintendent of Police to rouse themselves from 
their sleep. 

On result of a certain communication of this kind from the Government, 
the Assistant Superintendent of Police sent for us one day and put to usa 
good many questions in regard to the eight cases which were published in our 
issue of the 23rd May last (Report on Native Papers for 3rd June 1899, para- 
graph 1), and wanted more information about some of them, being apparently 
sceptical about their occurrence, and added that he would be glad to take our help 
in suppressing badmasht. We were very much pleased with his treatment of us. 

Two days after this, Mr. Roe, District Magistrate, wanted to see us, 
Our manager called upon him, and was most angrily asked from what source 
we had collected our information regarding cases of outrage upon females. He 
did not hesitate even to hold out to our manager the threat of imprisonment. 
The manager was astonished to find the Magistrate in such an angry mood. 

We are unable to understand the reason of the Magistrate’s displea- 
sure. Many are saying that as the publication of cases of badmashi forms 
a reflection on a Magistrate’s ability and efficiency as an administrator, 
Mr. Roe does not like that such cases should come to the notice of the 
Government. We hear that Mr. Roe considers most of the cases which have 
been published as being without any foundation in fact. But Mr. Roe 
has been in the district for a short time. He is also a young man, and he has 
no great experience of Mymensingh. We are not, therefore, astonished at 
what he has said. Oppression of women in Mymensingh has shaken Mymen- 
singh oe | to its foundations, and we see signs of alarm and uneasiness 
among all classes. Mr. Roe would have seen his error, if he had known what 
the local public think. Most of the cases which we have published have been 
tried in the Courts, and the offenders in most of them have been punished. 
We hope Mr. Roe will not venture to call these cases false. He would 
probably have seen his mistake if he had known the opinion Messrs. Harding 
and Anderson, former Sessions Judges of Mymensingh, had expressed about 
such cases. In his judgment ine certain case of this nature, Mr. Anderson 
wrote :-— 

““T have already called attention to the need of protection of women in 
this district.” 

The increase in the number of cases of outrage on women led Mr, Hamil- 
ton to admit the necessity of inflicting heavy punishments on the offenders, 
and mee induced Mr, Sen, the present Sessions Judge, to inflict such punish- 
ments. | 

We learn that the Government has asked from the Magistrate a list of the 
cases of outrage upon women which have occurred in this district within the 
last ten years. We dare say the list will startle the Government. Our 
information is that 273 such cases came up before the Courts within the last 
two Fac and that in most of them the offenders were punished. We a 
Mr. Roe will explain to us what remains to constitute perfect anarchy in the 
bg district. We are confident that the list which the Magistrate has 


a called upon to furnish will prove what we have been saying all this 
@. 
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The task we have set ourselves has for its object the welfare of society and 
the sex, and nobody’s brow-beating will make us swerve from this path of duty. 
We will bring to the ears of the Government the lamentations of women, so 
long a8 the badmashes are not put down and female honour is not rendered safe. 
In what we wrote we were never influenced by any other motive than to 
induce the Government to realise the gravity of the crimes that are being 
committed and to put forth its arm to check the badmashes. We never thought 
that Mr. Roe would take our meaning differently, We hope Mr. Roe will take 
the help of the Charu Mshir in putting down badmashi, as his predecessors 


did. 
The following notice was issued by Mr. Roe against the proprietor and the 
printer of this paper on the 15th June last :— 


“ORDER. 


In a recent issue the Charu Mihir wrote :— 


No remedy is obtainable at the hands of the police, because it is a body 
no less corrupt than devoid of any sense of duty. Jn most places the police has 
private friendship with badmashes. 

The printer, Mohomed Amiruddin Ahmed, and proprietor, Babu . Janaki 
Nath Ghattak, are called upon to show cause why they should notbe prosecuted 
for defamation. 


I’. Rog, 


Magistrate.” 
The 15th June 1899. 


We do not clearly see from what issue of the paper and from what portion 
of it Mr. Roe has made this extract. It seems the extract is from a letter 
dealing with badmash: in the Mymensingh district, which appeared in our 
issue of the 23rd May last, and in which the following passage occurred :— 
“The police and the zamindar are the only hope. Many zamindars are 
indifferent. You have been undone by gundas; you prefer a complaint, Most 
cases do not reach even the subdivisional head-quarters, and the only thing 
you gain isto have salt sprinkled over your incised wound. After being 
ruined, you come away after paying: a little dakshind, and you have to appease 
in some measure the hunger of the insatiable police. In most places, badmashes 
become thick and thin and even intimate with the police. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that the wronged should sustain defeat in the fight on the battle- 
field. Indeed, the greed and want of sense of duty of the police is one of the 
causes of our present danger.” 
10. The Sanjivans of the 22nd June writes :— 
One Miss Caroline Elly was one day travelling 
Banh, ao. coc gg of outrage alone in a carriage of the North-Western Railway. 
cemeone A Musalman, named Muktar Abmed, entered her 
carriage between the stations Negal and Deobandh and committed outrage 
upon her. The man was tried before Mr. Leggatt, Sessions Judge of Saharan- 
pur, and sentenced to transportation. Mr, Leggatt inflicted this exemplary 
punishment in order that it may serve as a deterrent to others who may be 
disposed to commit similar outrages. We quite approve of the heavy punish- 
ment of a wretch who commits an outrage upona woman. But such punishment 
should be inflicted upon all offenders of this class, without distinction of caste 
and creed. Unfortunately not a single European who commits even 
greater outrage upon a native woman in a railway carriage is ever punished. 
At Assansol, four Europeans in the disguise of railway servants ravished a 
cooly girl, and only one of them got a light punishment, the rest escaping 
scot-free. Nor were the offenders in the Ranaghat case, in which an one 
was attempted upon two native women, adequately punished. The people 
of this country want that the law should treat all—rich and poor, rulers and 
ruled, white men and black men—equally. So long as the British courts of 
Justice fail to establish this equality of treatment, so long they must not 
expect to enjoy the confidence of the people, | 
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11. The Hitavads of the 28rd June has the following with reference to 
poet mer e re — in eet in which one Maktar 
decision in oe med was prosecuted for outraging the chastity 
meme sree of a Euro girl in a moving train :— ¥ 
When a train is in motion and when the female passengers are cut off 
from any help from outside, ruffians enter into their compartments and outrage 
their chastity. Such oppression should be put down with a high hand. 
But, in our opinion, transportation for life is too severe a punishment for such 
an offence. 
12. The same paper writes as follows :— 

Mr. Skinner of Tezpur charged Babu Moheswar 
Niyogi with cutting down a tree. The accused, 
who is a man of respectability, replied that the tree belonged to him. The 
Deputy Commissioner, who tried the case disbelieved the accused, and 
sentenced him to two months’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 40. Moheswar 
Babu appealed against this decision and was acquitted, but not before he had 
undergone imprisonment for seven days. Who is to be held responsible for this ? 
Did not the Deputy Commissioner think it enough to fine a man of Moheswar 
Babu’s position for the offence of cutting down a tree? Would the Commissioner 
pass & similar sentence on a European charged with a similar offence? 

18. The same paper complains of the conduct of the Officiating Second 
Munsif of Malda:— 

Some time ago we were compelled to say some- 
thing against the Officiating Second Munsif of 
Malda, This has enraged the Munsif, and he suspects the pleaders and 
mukhtars of his Court to be our informants. He is accordingly trying his 
best to do harm to them. He ought, however, to have mended his manners, 
instead of harassing the pleaders and mukhtars. It is a relief that the Munsif 
is an officiating one. The authorities should never again appoint him to a 
Munsifship if he does not change his nature. 


Here is what a correspondent says about him :— 


The Tezpur case. 


The Officiating Second Munsif 
of Malda. 


In suit No. 172 of 1899, the:pleader for the plaintiff put a question to a 


witness. The Munsif objected to it on the ground of irrelevancy. The 
pleader would not give up the question and there was a discussion, in the 
course of which the Munsif said :—‘‘ If it comes to the notice of my superior 
officer, he will say that the Munsif is a senseless man.” So it appears that the 
Munsif cares more for the opinion of his official superiors than for the law. 
He ought to have remembered that he was not a Deputy Magistrate, but a 
Munaif, cod the dictum—* No conviction, no promotion,” did not in any way 
concern him, 


On the 14th June last, the pleader for the defendant in a suit’ was cross- 
examining the plaintiff. This annoyed the witness, and he made unnecessary 
and insulting remarks. The pleader took objection to these and called the 


attention of the Court thereto; The Munsif, however, made the following 
remarks :— 


“T could stop him, but I won’t; since the pleaders here hurry to the 
Press. I stop him and a big column appears in the vernacular paper.”’ 


Upon this a pleader said that the Munsif ought not to have preferred 
such a charge against the pleaders. without first ascertaining whether it was 
well founded. But the Munsif said :— 


‘€ No, no, it must be a pleader or his brother and a close neighbour of 
yours. ButIcare not. Pleaders are within the clutches of the Court. If 
they can write, I have the power to harass them.” 


In suit No. 20 of 1899, for settlement of accounts, a witness had to be 
examined by Commission. Both parties proposed the name of Babu Janaki 
Nath Niyogi, an old and reputed pleader, for the Commissionership. But the 


Munsif remarked that he was no friend of the pleaders, especially of the 
pleaders of Makdumpur. : 

In rent suit No. 1152 of 1898, the hearing of which was fixed for the 14th 
June, the complainant applied for the postponement of the hearing. The 


Munsif ordered the plaintiff to pay Rs. 5 to the defendant as postponement-fee. 
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The pleaders on both sides were present, and the muharrir of the pleader for 
the F intiff hesitated to pay it to the defendant. At the Munsif’s suggestion, 
the defendant received the money by giving a receipt for it. As soon as 
the money was paid, the Munsif addressed the defendant thus:—“ Fly, fly! if 
the pleader comes to know of the payment, he willtake it from you.” The 
name of the complainant’s pleader is Abdul Aziz Khan, B.a., BL. He is a 
leader of twelve years’ stunding, a member of the District Board, and the 
Fico-Chairman of the Municipality. He has been an Honorary Magistrate for 
‘ve or six years. ‘The Munsif Babu belongs to the Barisal bar and is to 
oficiate for five weeks only. Let the public judge how far he was justified 
‘a ridiculing Mr. Abdul ‘Aziz. 

In a suit the appointment of a commission _was being talked of, when a 
leader of repute appeared. He was asked whether he was willing to be a 
h smmissioner. On his answering in the affirmative, the Munsif remarked :— 
“Very well, this young chap would do.” Let the Munsif consider if he ought 
ty have made such a disparaging remark. 

14, The Bangavass of the 24th June has the following with reference to 

ie . , the Gorakshi case :— 
R. —— eee Clouds, again, in the horizon and ~— of 

‘ thunder and the flash of lightning. Two Mahratta 
Brahmans have again been prosecuted for sedition m Bombay. People are 
terror-struck. Dub-a-dub sounds the kettle-drum, and martial music is on the 


air 


The writer gives a report of the first day’s trial and proceeds as follows :— 

The hearing of the case over for the day, the audience went home slowly 
and silently. The lightning flashed and flashed again. The signs of a 
tempestuous day did not disappear. Panic still reigned, although there was no 
definite cause for panic. People are thus talking among themselves :—‘‘ Why 
this putting forth of the Brahmustra, the weapon, that is, which never misses 
its aim? Why this wielding of the mighty club of Bhima»? Could not these 
silly effusions be cast to the winds with the help of that mighty weapon—con 
tempt?” But let them say what they may, we cannot blame the Government 
in this matter. It is acting patiently in this case. It first warned Vinayak 
Bhate, and he repented of what he had done and prayed for pardon. The 
Government let him off that time. 

The matter would have ended here. But Bhate did not long remain 
silent. He soon again wrote—wrote the said exciting articles in the Gorakshs. 
Bhate himself has admitted that these articles are violent. The Police Magis- 
trate of Bombay characterises them as extremely violent. Not only the three 
violent articles which form the subject-matter of the prosecution, but many 
more articles equally violent are said to have appeared in the Gorakshs. 

Foolish Bhate! You now say that you are not responsible for these 
articles, as they were published without your knowledge. We cannot say how 
far your excuses will help you. Did you not properly advise the editor you 
appointed before leaving savage | ? Did you not tell him that seditious 
writings were sure to produce such undesirable consequences? Did you not 
think it worth your while to tell him that you had once been warned by the 
Government and that you had to humbly apologise for your fault? you 
have taken all these precautions, and if the new editor has acted against your 
instructions, then the Court will know how to determine how far you are guilty. 

_ One word on these sedition cases. No Indian editor writes seditious articles 
deliberately with the object of bringing about a revolution or of dri the 
English out of the country. There are newspaper editors who are in the habit 
of abusing great men with the object of imparting smartness to their style; of 
gaining the applause of the ignorant multitude, and of pushing on the circula- 
tion of their papers among the rabble. The Government occupies the highest 
position in the country and the Government is the first to be abused by these 
men. When the abuse is not directed against the Government, it 1s sure to 
be directed against some other personage of position and importance, such as 
Maharaja Jotindra Mahan Tagore, Raja tay Mohan, Raja Binay Krishna, 
Raja Banbihary Kapur, Rai Reali Prasanna Ghosh Bahadur, Indranath Baner)}, 


Akshay Chandra Sarkar, and Sarada Charan Mitra. But the greatest object 
abuse is the Bangavast. If it is found useless to abuse the Government 
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and the great men, abuse the Bangavast. An abusive editor once plain] 
admitted that the issue of his paper which contained no abuse of.the Bangavay 
failed to command a large sale. The abusive newspaper is sure to have the 
largest circulation—of course, among the multitude whose tastes are low. Tho 
Bangavasi is abused by this editor simply for the sake of sale. He hag no 
grudge against the Bangavasi. He abuses it regularly as a point of policy, and 
if he sometimes omits the abuse, it is simply for the satisfaction of those few 
readers who hate abuse. If this is done with the Bangavasi, why should it not 
be done with the Government? Abuse the Viceroy, find fault with Queen 
Victoria, and your prestige is at once enhanced among the illiterate and foolish 
village mandals. The circulation of your paper also increases. 

The Goraksht is a pice paper. Let the Court judge whether a compara- 
tively light punishment should not be inflicted on the proprietor or the editor, 
on the consideration that he published objectionable articles abusing the Goy- 
ernment in order to make his paper go. 

It is because the Government often ignores the pranks and gambols of the 
small fry of vernacular newspapers that many editors have nut yet been 
transported. The Gorakshi will have the benefit of atrial. Ifit had been a 
paper published under the Russian Government, the editor would have been 
summarily dealt with and sent to the furthest end of ice-bound Siberia to 
starve and work in a mercury mine till death. 

The writer then quotes from one of the articles which form the subject- 
matter of the prosecution and concludes as follows :— 

Considering the seriousness of the state of things, we have nothing to say 
to the Government. Let the Government judge calmly and dispassionately, 
Let it be as much merciful to the accused as possible. 

15. The Prativast of the 26th June has the following :— 

) Those) who become blind with rage when they 

The District Magistrate of hear of their faults or of something disparaging to 
Mymensingh versus the Charé their prestige; those whose eyes, in anger, flash fire 
and lightning; those who overpowered by anger, lose 

self-control and betray deplorable foolishness in determining their duty—let 
those, who are confided with the administration of the country, judge whether 
these men should be entrusted with executive or judicial posts. Wise men 
hesitate to place an iron bar or an edged tool in the hand of a child lest it 
should use it dangerously. Have the representatives of our Sovereign ever 
considered the impropriety of investing anyone and everyone with unlimited 
executive powers? No one will deny that the people are sure to suffer 
if fit persons are not entrusted with the administration of the oo. 
‘It is convenient to assume,” said Mr. Cotton, in pointing out the mistake 
of appointing young men to executive posts, “that all Englishmen are 
cool and wise in danger.” We have no doubt about the greatness of the 
English character; but either owing to our misfortune, or owing to the 
climate of this country, executive officers are found to show mental aberra- 
tion on the slightest ground, and if they do so, are we not justified m 
questioning their executive ability? We admit that energy, courage, enthusiasm, 
self-control, sense of honour, presence of mind, versatility—these are the 


‘qualities required in an executive officer. But without patience, these 


qualities are not likely to come into operation. We have been hearing that 
a criticism of its policy does not offend the Government. Nay, it is its boast 
and pride that it has conferred upon its subjects the right of criticism. We do 
not know and we do not feel the necessity of knowing how the term Govern- 
ment is defined in a law-book. By Government, the public understand the 
executive, the judicial, and the police officers, and these officers are often 
found to be highly offended with any criticism of their conduct. It is, in fact, 
such criticism that has created an antipathy between Europeans and natives. 
Mr. Cotton writes as follows in his New Jndia on this subject :—‘* Great friction 
is occasionally caused by the exercise of this right of criticism; and altho 

on the whole its influence is beneficial, it cannot be denied that it is one of the 
means by which a row is kept up between-European officialism and the native 
public.” Seeing is believing. And the truth of Mr. Cotton’s remarks 
proved by experience. The Charu Mihir of Mymensingh, pained b the outrages 
on the women of the district, has been systematically bringing these outrag® 
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to the notice of the Government. Staunch in the performance of his duty, 
scrutinising in his information about these cases of outrage, our contemporary 
has, in fact, been doing yeoman’s service to the Government, and to the cause 
of peace. If the Government knows how to reward merit; if Englishmen 
have not yet forgotten their usual love of justice, the editor of the Charu Mihir 
should be honoured by the Government, should be made to stand out asa 
prominent instance of English love of justice. But no. The editor is going to 
be placed in danger by the District Magistrate of Mymensingh. 

The writer then quotes an article from the Charu Mihir of the 20th June 
(see above, paragraph 9, e 448), which contains an account of an inter- 
view between the Editor and the Assistant Police Superintendent and another 
interview between the District Magistrate and the manager, The article 
contains the following order of the Magistrate:— 


ORDER. 


In a recent issue the Charu Mihir wrote:— 


No remedy is obtainable at the hands of the police, because it is a body 
no less corrupt than devoid of any sense of duty. Jn most places the police has 


private friendship with badmashes. ene 
The printer, Mohomed Amiruddin Ahmed, and proprietor, Bubu Janaki- 


nath Ghattak, are called upon to show cause why they should not be prosecuted 
for defamation. _ 


| F’, Rog, 
The 15th June 1899. | Magistrate. 


The writer in the Prativasi thus comments on the above :— 


We have nothing to say about the legality or illegality of the Magistrate’s 
order. It is our object to show how officials lose their temper when their 
conduct is criticised or their faults are pointed out. 

These outrages in Mymensingh have disturbed the equanimity of the 
representatives of our Sovereign, and they have made up their mind to put a 
stop to these outrages. And no wonder. Worship of women is a prominent 
feature of the English character. We have read of the magnanimity of the 
English character in the Loss of the Birkenhead. The vessel was about to sink 
and the crew, true to their chivalrous instincts, first tried to secure a safe 
conveyance to the shore of the women and children on board. A sailor moved 
up to save his life and was prevented from doing so before the women and the 
children were saved, But here is an Englishman who is indifferent about the 
maintenance of female honour and very eager to maintain the honour of the 
police. This is something which it is almost impossible to believe. The 


badmashes are being severely punished, and judicial officers are hinting at the - 


inefficiency of the local police. A Subdivisional Officer has gone so far as to 
remark that female chastity is not safe in Mymensingh. 

Not once, not twice, but all the year round, these outrages are taking 
place. No less than 273 cases of outrage have been brought to Court. This 
gives two or three cases a week. Add to these the numerous cases which have 
not been brought to the notice of the authorities. Babu Srish Chandra Ghosh, 
a Deputy Magistrate, almost says in his judgment that, in some cases, the 
Mymensingh police has not purposely hauled up the culprits and have thereby 
shown an inclination to wink at their crime. Are we to say, after this, that 
the Mymensingh police is conscientious, dutiful, spotless, and determined to put 
down badmashi? The inefficiency and corruption of the police is not some- 
thing new and strange. To tell the truth, these two vices are so intimately 
associated with the name of the police that they naturally suggest themselves to 
one’s mind whenever the name of police is mentioned in connection with long- 
standing oppression. No one can readily confide in police statements. The 
law-makers themselves have not shown much respect for the police by providing 
that confession before the police should not be admitted as evidence. The 
fame of the Mymensingh police has spread far and wide on account of these 
outrages on female chastity in that district. Seeing that the Magistrate is 
determined to give this fame wider publicity, it is sure to spread far more wide- 
ly within a short time. | | 
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But we have a word of comfort for our contemporary. The impudence 
of the police is unlimited. Mr, K. N. Ray, District and Sessions Judge of 
Pabna, once characterised the conduct of a police Sub-Inspector in a cage as 
blamable. Upon this the District Superintendent of Police is said to haya 
observed :—‘‘ The Sub-Inspector ought to sue the Sessions Judge for defama. 
tion.” Police anger can burn down even a Sessions Judge. A newspaper 
editor is but a puny mortal. 


16. The same paper writes as follows with reference to the decision in 
the appeal in the Ambler case:— 

This is not punishment worth the name, but 
still we did not expect more than this, The accused himself admitted that he 
had twice struck Jagdeo and that he fell down. The poor man died within 
five hours. Even if the accused is guilty, under section 323, of simple hurt, the 
maximum sentence under that section ought to have heen inflicted on him. In 
such cases a mere fine is no a The haughtiness of Europeans like 
the accused ought to be curbed. 

According to medical evidence the deceased had been long suffering from 
diseases. If this is true, simple hurt may have caused the death of the poor 
man. But are not even diseased people, we ask, safe in the hands of Euro- 
peans? How will these diseased and starving people fare if their death is 
hastened by Europeans? Will nobody think over this question? What about 
the truth of the story of the diseased condition of Jagdeo? How far is it 
believable as evidence that a man who carried out the accused’s orders was 
suffering from a complication of fever, rheumatism and enlarged spleen? Let 
a native die at the hands of a European and at once a long catalogue of his 
diseases is out. How far is it advisable to believe such a catalogue? 

In our opinion, the object of the Government’s appealing against the light 
sentence in such a case is to prevent the repetition of such cases. But ifa fine 
of 10 rupees does not prevent their repetition, a fine of two hundred rupees 
will not. Will such a sentence uphold the object of punishment—viz., the 
prevention of the repetition of a crime? It is quite possible that the Judge was 
justified in inflicting this light punishment. considering the evidence before 
25% He is bound hand and foot by the law and the evidence before him. 
But such cases as these are fanning the fire of discontent in the public mind, 
If this fire is not extinguished, the consequences may be serious. Are not such 
cases obstructing a smooth administration of the country? If the Natu 
brothers can be confined for a real or imaginary obstruction in the administra- 
tion, why not such murderers? 


17. With reference to the charge of sedition brought against the editor of 
a Bombay paper, the Hablul Mateen of the 26th June 
: observes that the scope of the term sedition has 
been made so large that any editor, however loyal and well-meaning he may 
be, can be brought up on a chargeof sedition before alawcourt. In fact, news- 
paper-writing has, nowadays, become a risky affair. For this reason the 
Hablul Mateen doesnot deal with Indian politics. Even an expression of patriot- 
ism, pure and simple, is often characterised as sedition. The liberty of the 
Press is gone and the good which the native press has hitherto conferred u pon 
India and her people has now become a matter of impossibility. 


18. The Dacca Gazette of the 26th June says:— 


a. Gla Mikih, cccha It is our misfortune that all our actions lead 

, "to results which are contrary to our wish. The 
Charu Mihir has been for some time publishing harrowing reports of oppres- 
sion in the Mymensingh district, collecting its materials from the records of the 
law courts and trustworthy, well-informed correspondents. It therefore deserv- 


ed reward for its trouble. But, strange to say, the Mymensingh authorities are 
preparing to harass it. 


We will express no opinion now, because we have every hope that Mr. Roe 
will act with consideration. We are also confident that so long as Sir John 
Woodburn sits on the musnud of Bengal and Mr. Bolton remains his Chief 
Secretary, no newspaper in Bengal will come to grief for fearlessly doing its 
duty. e still hope that Mr. Roe will consider all circumstances and return 
his sword, raised against the Charu Mihir, to its scabbard. 


The Ambler case. 


The Bombay sedition case. 
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(d)— Education. 


19. The Sanjwani of the 22nd June considers it injustice to Pandit 

. Chandra Kanta Nyayalankar, Head Pandit of the 

Acase of supersession in the N)aeca Collegiate School, that he was not promoted 

Dacca College. to the post of Professor of Sanskrit in the Dacca 

College, which gga | fell vacant by the retirement of Pandit Prasanna 

Chandra Vidyaratna. Pandit Chandra Kanta is famous for his learning in East 
Bengal and has gained the respect of his pupils by bis mode of teaching. 

90. The same paper has the following :— 

: Whenever the people of Bengal ask Govern- 

Technical — in the Sibpur ment to make provision for their technical educa- 

ee tion, they receive the solemn reply :—‘‘ Why, there 

is the Sibpur Engineering College, gothere and master the building, mining, 

electrical, and agricultural sciences. Sufficient arrangement has been made 

for your education, but you are worthless creatures and your sons do not, 

therefore, benefit themselves by the education which is provided for them in 


that College.” 

It is an entirely false allegation against the Bengali youth that he is not 
willing to read in the Engineering College. The rules relating to that College 
provide for only forty admissions every year, Is that an adequate arrange- 
ment for the technical education of a people numbering seventy millions? 
Again, whilst the number of year'y admissions is restricted only to forty, 
there is no lack of rules for the expulsion of students from the College. The 
institution provides a. course of training extending over five years, of which 
four are devoted to theoretical and one to practical work. ‘The examinations 
at the end of the first and the second year’s course are held by the College 
authorities; and the third and fourth year’s examinations are conducted by 
the Calcutta University. Any student who twice fails to pass the first or the 
second year’s examination has his name struck out, although there is nothing 
in the printed rules of the College to authorise such action. This leads to the 
removal of some students every year from the College. — 


The twelfth printed rule causes still greater hardship to the students of 
the College. It provides that any student who fails to pass the P.E., B.E., 
or L.E. examination shall have no second chance given to him. He may be 
allowed to appear once more, provided the Director of Public Instruction, 
on the recommendation of the College authorities, permits him to do so. But 
if such a chance is allowed, it is positively his last. If he is unsuccessful the 
second time also, he must leave the Ccllege for good, to see all his labour and 
expense thrown away and his career in the world ruined. Any undergra- 
duate of the Calcutta University is at liberty to try for the B.A. degree as 
often as he likes; but the only Engineering College in Bengal expels a student 
who fails twice at its examinations! : 

Another portion of the twelfth rule is still more severe. It lays down 
that no student should be allowed to remain in the College for more than five 
years. By the operation of this rule, a student who fails once at the first or 
the second year’s examination and passes the F.E, examination in the second 
chance, must leave the College after his F.E. examination. The rule has been 
in force only for the last five years, and has led to the removal from the 
College of a large number of students after the F.E. examination. 

In virtue of the operation of these rigorous rules and the existence of a 
most stiff system of examinations, very few students come out of the College 
as B.E.’s. And remembering that none but Bachelors in Engineering are 
allowed admission to the mining classes, there is no wonder that those classes 
get few students. Is the Bengali character or the College rules to blame for 
the paucity of students in the mining classes ? 

Nor is it easy to gain admission to the agricultural classes. The rules 
throw those classes open to anyone who has passed his F.E. examination; 
ut in practice, those who have taken five years to pass that examination 
‘re precluded from joining them. Four candidates were refused admis- 
‘lon on the above ground this year. In fact, it is the stringent rules 
relating to admission, which have been framed by the Principal, that are 
frustrating the good intention of the Government. It behoves Sir John 
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Woodburn and Lord Curzon to remove these unjust restrictions and throw 
the door of technical education wide open to the people of Bengal. 

Race distinction, too, is rigorously observed in the Sibpur College. Fo, 
instance, whilst natives are not udmitted to the Mechanical Apprentices’ 
Department unless they have passed the Entrance examination, Eurasian 
a Anglo-Indian boys are admitted to that Department only if they have 

assed an examination equal to the third class standard of an Entrance 
school. The students of this Department have to pass no University 
examination, but are examined an granted certificates of proficiency by the 
College authorities ; the final examination in this Department, also, is held 
at the end of the fourth year, and those who pass it have to undergo a year’s 
practical training. 

Of the boys of the Engineering Department who come out successfully, 
the first in order of merit is given a post of Rs 100 a month and in the 
course of two years is appointed a Sub-Jingineer on Rs. <50 a month : the 
rest of the successful boys get only second grade Sub-Overseerships on 
Rs. 80 amonth. Whilst the prospects of the natives in the Sibpur College 
are circumscribed in this manner, the successful Eurasian students of even 
the Mechanical Department are paid salaries commencing with Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 200 a month, with good prospects. It willbe thus seen that native boys 
who succeed in passing even the I.E. or B.E. examination have poorer 
prospects before them than Eurasian students who enter the Mechanical 
Apprentices’ Department, after having passed a light examination, and 
come out of the College as mere Overseers. The treatment of the native boys 
by the Principal of the College has, indeed, created a panic among them. 


Here is an instance of the way in which native students of the College 
are treated by the College authorities. Babu Anukul Chandra Bhattacharyya 
B.A., passed the F.E. examination in 1898, and at the request of the Principal 
and partly from his own wish joined the Agricultural Department. After 
a little time, he found that he did not like that Department, and he therefore 
withdrew his name from it in the hope of again joining the Engineering 
Department from this current month of June. He applied for admission to the 
fourth-year class of the Engineering Department as soon as that class was 
opened ; but his application was rejected on the ground that the regular number 
of boarders having been taken in, no boarding accommodation was available 
for him. It issaid that he appealed to the Director of Public Instruction, but 
in vain, Can anyone say why this student was subjected to such injustice? He 
read only two years in the Engineering Department and fora few months in 
the Agricultural Department. Under what rule, then, was he refused re- 
admission to the Colleze? We, for ourselves, find no valid reason for his 
exclusion. Was it proper that a competent student of the College should be 
deprived of the privilege of continuing his studies in order to make room for 
newcomers? It is strange |that the Director of Public Instruction upheld the 
decision of the College authorities in this matter. Where are the people of 
this country to get justice, if even high officials treat them in this manner? 


The Sibpur College is the only institution for imparting technical eauca- 
tion to the people of Bengal. 1ts doors should be thrown widely open in 
order to train up in the arts and industries the largest number of boys possible. 
Lord Curzon is a staunch advocate of technical education, and we hope he will 
see that this is done. 


(e)— Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


21. The Mihir-o-Sudhakar a “F 23rd mane as ey wt the re 

lig} ied eT number of goats, sheep, cows, and buffaloes whic 
Munafal slaughterhouse in Ge are every day killed in the ‘Municipal slaughter 
cutta. house in Tangra, near Calcutta, and the flesh of 
which is consumed by the Musalman and other residents of the town are not 
slaughtered in strict accordance with the injunctions of the Musalman religion. 
It is the duty of the Mullas who are enployed in the slaughter-house to recite 
prayers and cut the wind-pipes of the animals to be slaughtered, before they 
are despatched by the butchers. The uttering of prayers and the severing of 
the wind-pipes before slaughter are essential proceedings in the eye of I 
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for making the meat of slaughtered animals lawful food. The flesh of animals 
not so slaughtered is forbidden to the Musalmans. Unfortunately, in the 
Municipal slaughter-house, the Mullas seldom utter prayers when performing 
the sacrificial ceremony, and never apply their knife with force enough to 
sever the wind-pipes of, at least, such big animals as cows and buffaloes. The 
work of sacrifice, in fact, is done in a most irreligious manner by the butchers. 
Under the circumstances, it is for the Ulama and doctors of Islam to judge 
whether the meat which comes out of the Municipal slaughter-house is lawful 
food for Musulmans. Maulvi Abu Bagqr Saheb once came down to Calcutta, 
visited the slaughter-house, and compelled the Mullas employed there to 
rform their duties in strict accordance with the injunctions of religion. 

It is hoped that the Musalman community of Calcutta will agitate this 
question. ‘The Musalman Commissioners and other respectable Musalman 
residents should hold a meeting to decide what measures should be taken to 
rectify the evil. ‘The object of the Municipality in employing Musalmans to 
slaughter animals in the slaughter-house is completely frustrated by the 
manner in which the present Musalman employés perform their work. 

22. The Bharat Mitra of the 26th June draws the attention of the 

ial te aia ae Calcutta Municipality to the following complaints 
the burning-ghit in Calcutta. of the Hindus of Calcutta :-— 
The price charged by the fuel contractor at the 
Nimtolla burning-ghit is excessively high. It is much higher than the price 
fixed by the Corporation. Owing to the narrowness of the place where crema- 
tion takes place the funeral attendants have, sometimes, to wait long, and 
cremation is delayed. This difficulty should at once be removed. The carry- 
ing of the ashesto the Salt Lake in conservancy carts is offensive to Hindu 
feeling. That practice should be stopped. 


(9)—Railways and communications, including canals and irrigatson, 


23. The Hitavadi of the 23rd June fails to understand what it is that 
Nae ter of Site. Protects the station-master of Sitakunda against the 
“us  SC”:t*~CS”~C*éW ath of tee authorities in spite of his offences. The 
authorities enquired into the charges preferred 
against him in the Aitavadi, but their decision has not yet been given out. 
Sitakunda is a place of pilgrimage and thousands of pilgrims go there. A 
man like the present station-master should not be kept in that place, He 
should be transferred even if he has committed no offence. It is enough that 
he is unpopular. 

24, In the opinion of the Prativast of the 26th June, a steamer service 
between Pabna and Kushtia is badly wanted. A 
boat is not a safe conveyance on the Padma, 
especially in this rainy season. Accidents are 
frequently taking place on the Padma. There was a steamer service between 
Kushtia and Pabna. Mr. Radice quarrelled with the Company and the service 
has been discontinued. The present Magistrate of Pabna should do something 
to improve communication between Kushtia and Pabna. 


Wanted a steamer service be- 
tween Pabna and Kushtia. 


(h)— General, 


25. The Murshidabad Hitaishi of the 21st June complains that a passenger 

A complaint in connection with 0m Hooghly by the “ Loop mail” was examined 

plague awe ohn at Pandua, ad detained at Pandua. The passenger was 

: suffering from fever and spleen, but he had no 

lague symptoms. Passengers should not be detained on suspicion in this way. 

instead of detaining passengers suffering from illness of any kind, it will be 

better to order that people suffering from illness should not be allowed to 

travel by rail. 

26. The Sanjivans of the 22nd June has the following :— 

«Cool We have cried before mauy, but to no purpose. 

on Engl salon ocee blot We have cried before the sympathetic Lord Ripon ; 

: we have laid the fearful story of cooly-life before 

Lord Dufferin, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Elgin—in fact before all of them, but 


have been unable to draw the attention of any one of them to this matter. 


BHaRaT MITRa, 
June 26th, 1899. 


HITaVADI, 
June 23rd, 1899. 


PRATIVASI, 


June 26th, 1899. 


MORSHIDABAD 
HiTalsHl, 


June 21st, 1899, 


SaNJIVaNt, 


June 22ndy1899. 
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Lord Curzon is now the Governor-General of India and Mr. Cotton the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. Both of them, we believe, possess a love of justice 
and a sympathetic heart. If the kidnapping of women, girls, and ignorant 
men is not suppressed even by such officials, then, we must say that for the 
sake of money and trade Englishmen can do everything; that justice and 
righteousness are not the distinguishing features of — rule; and that 
Englishmen merely indulge in an empty profession when they say that 
righteousness exalteth a nation. 

The fearful picture of slavery depicted by Mrs. Beecher Stowe produced a 
maddening effect on the whole civilised world. Many of the dreadful scenes 
painted by Mrs. Stowe are witnessed in the tea-gardens and in connection with 
cooly-recruitment; still the English rulers are not roused from their sleep. In 
Assam the tea trade cannot be carried on without the kidnapping of men and 
women ; the enticing away of men by means of women, procuring miscarriage 
and committing infanticide. Must so much sin be committed in order to 
carry on the trade in tea? How long will the English rulers, we ask, put up 
with such fiendish practices? All trades in this world can be carried on with- 
out the aid of special laws, but the business of the tea-gardens in Darjeeling, 
Jalpaiguri and Chittagong cannot go on without such aid. Cannot the tea- 
gardens in Assam be maintained without enticing a number of ignorant men 
and women into the meshes of the law? Of scandal there has been enough. 
Let there be an end to it now. 

A letter received from Maulvi Bazarin Sylhet has had the effect of re-open- 
ing an old sore in our heart. We were not, and our readers also will not be, 
able to read it without shedding tears, and we should like to see practical 
proofs of whether or no a perusal of the document melts the heart of Lord 
Curzon and Mr. Cotton. 

The correspondent says:—Readers, read the following carefully and con- 
sider whether slavery does not exist in India, and whether after separating the 

oung wife from her husband, and daughter from father, sister from 
Goolbes, the child of two or three months from its mother, it is not taking 
them by rail and steamer and on foot from the heart of Central India to the 
Pantichhura tea-garden in South Sylhet, a distance of hundreds and thous- 
ands of miles. The child aged two or three months is left behind at 
home, while the mother is being taken hundreds and thousands of miles 
away. What a fearful, heart-rending sight! The mother has in our presence 
shown the milk which she pressed out of her breast and said that her 
suckling is left behind at home, while she has come to this distant land, 
deluded by the wiles of the cooly-recruiter. Brahman, Kayastha, and Sudra, 
young and old, everybody must delve in the tea-garden. 

At 2 p.m. on Wednesday, the 14th June, I saw a crowd at the junction 
of the roads near the Munsif’s Court at Maulvi Bazar, and was anxious to know 
the cause of the gathering. Shortly afterwards I noticed a European coming 
out of the crowd, who mounted a black horse and gallopped off to the south. 
His object was to see the Magistrate. But as the Magistrate was at that time 
putting up at the Kamalganj thana, 14 miles away, he could not find that 
officer, and therefore appeared before Maulvi Muhammad Abdulla, the second 
officer. We went into the crowd. What we saw there astonished us and 
made us burn with anger. We found 16 women, young and elderly, two men, 
and a child aged two or three months. One young woman was saying that 
she would rather die than lead a wretched cooly’s life in a tea-garden and the 
others said ditto to what she said. Some were sitting, and others were 
standing. The police constable in charge was sometimes pressing them to go 
in the direction of Kamalganj and again ordering them to remain together. 
There was a boy, who was behaving in a most bragging and bullying manner. 
Shortly afterwards, for what reason we know not, they were all taken im 4 
westerly direction to the thana. We, too, went that way to see what was 
going on at the thana. On nearing the thana we saw two vakeels seated in 
the post-office engaged’in a consultation, while another vakeel went to the 
thana and tried to ascertain the condition of the coolies and their names a2 
addresses. After a short time two or three others on behalf of the South 
Sylhet Association jointly sent telegrams to the Chief Commissioner of Assam 
and to the husband of one of the wretched women, describing the condition 0 
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hich these persons had been placed. The Chief Commissioner was further 
‘nformed by telegram that the tea-garden authorities were trying to remove 
them from that station, and it was requested that he should order a prompt 
enquiry to be made into their condition and other matters, 


As the result of further enquiry, we learnt that the wretched women 
had been taken to the second officer of the station, Maulvi Muhammad 
Abdulla, B.A. They had given no agreements and their statement that they 
would not go to work in any tea-garden had been recorded by that officer. 
We also learnt that he had taken their thumb-impressions, but these did not 
tally with the impressions in the agreements filed by the garden authorities. 
He, however, for what reason it is not known, ordered the men and women 
to be taken under police custody to Mr. Hart, the Subdivisional Officer, at 
Kamalganj, which is 14 miles distant from this place. Next morning we 
learnt from a trustworthy source that under the orders of our able and 
kind-hearted Police Inspector they had been sent the previous evening to 
Kamalganj under a police escort, that is to aay & number of men and women, 
wives, sisters, daughters, and mothers of honest people had on a rainy day 
gone in the direction of Kamalganj, wading through knee-deep and waste- 
deep water, and smarting and crying under the flogging and the cruel perse- 
cution by the police. The next day the following telegram was sent to the 
Chief Commissioner :— 


“Coolies referred yesterday’s telegram taken Kamalganj, though unwilling. 
Kindly wire Magistrate for enquiry.” The following telegram was received 
in reply yesterday :—‘ Your telegrams referring fraudulent recruitment of cer- 
tain coolies. Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet asked for enquiry and report.” 


We learnt from a trustworthy source that before 8 p.m. of Thursday, the 
15th instant, they were taken to Kamalganj, and though there they expressed 
their unwillingness, they were still sent from Kamalganj to the next station, 
Srimangal, under the charge of the police and the cooly-recruiters, on the pre- 
tence that they were being sent to their native country, and an urgent tele- 
gram was sent to the manager saheb of Puntichhara in order that he might 
take them to the tea garden. They were accordingly taken to the garden on 
that very day. 


We pray the Deputy Commissioner that he may personally make this 
enquiry either at the Maulvi Bazar station or Sylhet. There will be no hope 
of rescuing the unfortunate women if the enquiry is conducted at the tea 
garden or is entrusted to some other person. An enquiry at the garden will 
prevent people from speaking the truth for fear of the Manager saheb, and 
thus make justice impossible. 


PARTICULARS REGARDING THE COOLIES. 


__ Sunari.—Husband’s name, Ghasia, deceased ; zilla Raipur, thana Noapara, 

villaze Haidbund. 
Amrita.—Husband’s name, Behari; zilla Bilashpur, thana Mangeri, village 

Perarapa. 
Sunai.—Husband’s name, Jungli; zilla Sambalpore, thana Noagong, village 

Oapara. 
ai Kariyayo.—Husband’s name, Mutru ; zilla Raipur, thana Noapara, village 

$a, 

_ Kakmina.—Husband’s name, Bhaiya Ramdin; zilla Raipur, thana Shimaga, 
village Bibaura. 

_ Chhona.—Husband’s name, Ghasia Tele; zilla Bilashpur, thana Mungoli, 
village Sangua. 

_ Ramkana.—Husband’s name, Deonath, deceased ; zilla Raipur, thana Baloda, 
village Baloda, 

_. Mangtu (male) Father’s name, Dukalu, deceased ; zilla Raipur, thana Pathan, 
village Parchhadi. 

__ Pangthana.—Husband’s name, Gangaramnath ; zilla Raipur, thana Bebala, 
Village Karili. ; 

Sadaram Raut (male) Father’s name, Umra, deceased; zilla Raipur, thana 

Nandagaon, village Nundgaon. 


SN ee eee, a toe a oe 
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BaSUMATI, 
June 2nd, 1899. 


BASUMATI. 


HiTavaDI, 
June 23rd, 1899, 
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Sar.—Husband’s name, Balia, deceased ; zilla Pooree Satyabadi, Village 
Pooree Satyabadi. , : 
Teclai.—Husband’s name, Sara Baiya; zilla Raipur, thana Pakhaya, village 
Tipani. 
. Jaganmati.—Father’s name, Maraman; zilla Sambalpore, village Ramani- 
ali. 
. Mohana.—Husband’s name, Amai; zilla Raipur, thana Shimaga, village 
Kahalur. 
Nazari.—Zilla Nampore, thana Balaghat, village Balaghat. 
Ramkana.—Husband’s name, Sina; zilla Dhamtari, thana Dhamtari, village 
Tirad. | 
Nirasia,—Father’s name, Barmina ; husband’s name, Ramkash, zilla Pedi, 
thana Prararia, village Konegaon. 
Dingan.—Husband’s name, Ramdas, deceased ; zilla Bilashpur, thana Dairi, 
village Oktal. 


27. The Basumati of the 22nd June writes as follows :— 

In Rangoon, a band of soldiers outraged the 
Lord Curzon in the Rangoon ¢hastity of a helpless Burmese woman near the 
sai sacred temple of Buddha, The outraged woman 
sued for justice in a British law court, but the accused soldiers were acquitted 
for want of evidence. ‘This news moved the kind heart of Lord Curzon at 
Simla. If the perpetrators of this outrage, he thought, were not arrested and 
adequately punished, British prestige would not be maintained. He has, there- 
fore, ordered the Rangoon authorities to spare no pains and expense to arrest 
the perpetrators of this shameful outrage. The offenders must be punished. 
The Burma Government has now awakened to a sense of duty and proclaimed 
a reward of Rs. 10,000 for the arrest of the culprits. We cannot too adequately 
thank Lord Curzon for what he has done. His two lines of telegram have 
more seney conquered the Indian people than a thousand swords could 
have done. 


28. The same paper thus refers to the Gorakshi case in Bombay :— 

Sedition in Indie Water is the proper element for the fish. It 
| sustains its life and gives it shelter and support. 
But pursued by a porpoise, it may now and then spring up from the water, 
its sole support. If on taking this jump, it falls into the dreadful jaws of the 
crocodile, it is undone. To use a metaphor, we are fish and Englishmen are 
our life—the sole support of our existence. Education, civilisation, costume— 
everything, in fact, which is necessary for the maintenance of life, we have 
borrowed from the English. We are, so to say, living like fish in the English 
ocean. It is against our natureto say anything against the English—to say any- 
thing with the intention of injuring English interests. We cannot say anything 
against our rulers. The educated Indian cannot be guilty of sedition. 1f, however, 
any of us is found to jump out of our English protection, the element, that 1s, 
essentially English, in which we live, this strange phenomenon should be 
attributed to fear of life. The jump is no doubt taken with the certainty of 
falling back upon our support and protection—the English. It is human 
nature to blame the gods for any the least inconvenience. Let there be too 
much heat and men blame the god of air and wind. Let there be a heavy 
shower of rain and men blame the god of the clouds; but man cannot live 
without heat and rain. We do not believe that the powerful Government does 
not understand this. But still it tries to endanger our safety by charging us 
with sedition now and then for something said amiss; for fretful rating a0 
rebuke; for our being beside ourselves with fear. 


29. The Hitavadi of the 23rd June complains that the house in which 
the Somra post-office in the Hooghly district 18 
located stands badly in need of repairs. The 
Postal Superintendent of Hooghly, however, has not sanctioned the repairs, but 
has made up his mind to remove the post-office to Sakre, a much less important 
village. This will cause great inconvenience to the residents of Somra, Banki- 
pur, Paigachi, Natagarh, Abdulpur, and many other villages, and they have 
etitioned the Postmaster General against the Postal Superintendent’s pr oposal. 
t 4s to be hoped that the petition will be granted. 


A postal complaint, 
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80. The same paper has the following with reference to the prosecution | 


of the Gorakshs for sedition :— 

We thought that during Lord Curzon’s rule 
we should not have to see an Indian prosecuted for sedition. We thought that 
if a fool, in a moment of pere-e f were to abuso the Government, or if a 

tty newspaper were to publish something disparaging to the Britsh Lion, 
Ford Curzon would ignore such foolish effusions. Considering the loyalty of 
the Indian masses towards the British Government, such insane effusions were 
best laughed away. But we have been disappointed. The editor and the 
proprietor of the Gorakshi, a Bombay paper of very little importance, has been 
prosecuted by the Government for sedition. It is said that articles supportin 
the conduct of the Chapekar brothers appeared in that paper. It is iihnged 
that the proprietor was away from Bombay when the three articles which form 
the subject-matter of the prosecution appeared in his [an As soon as he 
came across these articles, he returned to Bombay and dismissed the editor, and 
apologised to the Government in his paper for the publication of such articles, 
Still the Government has not pardoned him. Is this Government’s large- 
heartedness ? . 

31. The same paper has the following :— 

Mr. Hall, Superintendent of Hall ay hom ! a i ey “% the a again st ‘0 
offices, H aw ey all, Superintendent of post-offices, oog 
OR armani Division, was disposed of my the French Court of 
Chandernagore. Mr. Hall was prosecuted for assaulting a peon of the Chander- 
nagore post-office. In reply to the Court, the accused said that he beat the 
complainant because he was not in uniform and laughed at him. The 
accused perhaps thought that the very fact of a native laughing at a European 


The prosecution of the Gorakshs. 


was sufficient cause for his beating him. But the French Court decided other- 


wise and fined the accused Rs. 100, besides ordering him to pay the complain- 
ant’s costs and a damage of Rs. 10. The accused, though a European, was not 
provided with a chair, but had to stand the whole day in the dock. 

Mr. Hall was thus punished by the French Court, but he did not fail to 
take upon himself the task of departmentally punishing the poor peon We do 
not know in what way a higher officer in a French post-office punishes his subor- 
dinate; but we know that in a post-office under the British Government a 
European Superintendent looks upon his subordinates as his servants. This is 
how Mr. Hall punished the poor peon who had dared to prosecute him. 

When the peon Benod prosecuted the Superintendent and applied for leave, 
the following order was passed :— 


' Memo. No. a dated Ist June 1899. 


Leave, without pay, for 20 days, with effect from the 28th May 1899, is 
granted to Benod Chandra Mukerjee, Postman No. 2, Chandernagore Sub-Office, 
pay Rs. 9, on the arrangement made by the Sub-postmaster of Chandernagore. 
On the expiry of his leave he will not be allowed to serve again in the Chander- 
nagore office, but will be transferred in the public interest to another office. 


F. T. Haut, 
Supdt. of Post-offces. 


After the disposal of the case, Mr. Hall passed the following orders :— 
Memo. No, —™—, dated 16th June 1899. 


B1 No.1? 

Benod Chandra Mukerjee, Postman No. 2 of Chandernagore Post-office, pay 

Rs. 9, is reduced to Rs. 8, owing to his misconduct and transferred to Mahisrakha 
as Postman No. 1 in place of Umesh Chandra Bhuiya, promoted as Overseer, 
Panchala Line. The fiat ashinaeia of Mahisrakha should keep a strict eye on 
Benod Chandra Mukerjee and report after a month as to how he discharges his 
duties, The Sub-Postmaster of vite asd should promote the senior com- 
petent postman from Rs. 8 to Rs. 9 and appoint a competent postman on Rs. 8 
and report his particulars to the Postmaster, Chinsura, and Ist Inspector. If 
Benod Chandra Mukerjee fails to join the Mahisrakha post-office by the 24th 
June 1899 his services will be dispensed with. 


F. T. Hatt, 
Supdt, of Post-offices, Hooghiy Dwiston. 


HITAVADI, 
June 23rd, 1899. 


HITAVADI. 
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SaRaswaT Patra, 
June 24th, 1899. 


BASUMATI, 
June 22nd, 1899. 
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Is it not surprising that such an unjust order should be passed in a public 
office ? | 

Mr. Hall assaulted an innocent man, and was punished for the offence 
He retaliated by harassing the complainant. Such a thing as this could not be 
possible in any other country than degraded India. The Director-General of 
the Post Office, or the Postmaster-General may not care about such small inci. 
dents, but it is such small incidents as these which reflect discredit on British 
rule. 2 

82. The Saraswat Patra of the 24th June has the following :— 

Kindness and justice make no distinction of race; 

a the Rangoon know no difference between high and low, rich 

ietan and poor; and are never obstructed by distance, 
An elderly Burmese woman was ravished almost to death in far-off Burma, 
beside the temple of a god by some brutes of soldiers maddened by carnal desire, 
She wept bitterly and cried for help, but failed to move her oppressors. Her 
nonour and chastity were ruined, and she has since died in hospital. A-man named 
Horrocks was brought up for trial, but was found innocent and was acquitted. 
Such a vile and cruel oppression was committed and the offender escaped scot- 
free! ‘The noble, kind, and justice-loving heart of the Briton was moved. 
The Viceroy could not silently look on from the heights of Simla. He in a 
stentorian voice sent order to the Rangoon authorities to find out the offenders 
and bring them to justice at any cost of money and labour. A reward of 
Rs. 1,000 has, accordingly, been proclaimed for their arrest, and the Rangoon 
police is busily engaged, under the [Viceroy’s peremptory order, in investi- 
gating the case. 


VI.--- MIscELLANKOUS. 


33. The Basumati of the 22nd June has the following :— 

The Conjress—what it is not | 1t may be unhesitatingly said that an institution 
doing. like the Congress cannot be a success without the 
sympathy, without the active support of the majority of the Indian people. 
‘he Indian masses are steeped in dark ignorance; but what have we, Congress 
people, done to acquaint them with our object, to induce them to lend us their 
support? What good do we do to the country—to the Indian public, by deli- 
vering set speeches on the platform—by our attempt to make ourselves famous? 
Our object is not likely to be fulfilled if we cannot induce the masses to lend 
us their support, by acquainting them with our purpose, by convincing them 
that the object of the Congress is to promote ¢heir interests. The late Mr. Mon- 
mohun Ghosh used to say that no political movement or agitation could succeed 
without the co-operation of the masses. In the Krishnagar Conference he 
introduced the practice of delivering at least one Bengali speech in support 
of a motion. It was also he who, atthe end of the Conference, held a mass 
meeting and induced Surendra Babu to address the assembly in Bengali on the 
aims and usefulness of the Congress. This practice was availed of to a larger 
extent in the Nator Conference. But many Babus dressed in European costume 
and many other Babus in chapkan objected to it. Is life worth living if one 
cannot deliver a speech in English and induce a reporter with flattery and 
a ga to get that speech in type? Alas, self-interest! Alas, thirst for 

ame ! 


If we cannot convince the public of the utility of the Congress, if we 
cannot make it popular, have we the right to waste so much money for the 
eee of making platform-speeches only once a year-~simply for the satis- 
action of being praised with a clattering of claps ? 


The Indian masses are, like the masses in any other country, overworked, 
ignorant, and overpowered with disease. Disappointment after disappointment 
has depressed and dispirited them. They must hear, they must learn, they 
must be guided. The Congress leaders have willingly taken upon themselves 
the task of instructing them. ‘Io give up that task now will be to court 
sure ridicule. The duty is no doubt onerous. But one’s worth and patriotism 
are tested by the manner in which one does one’s duty. Let speakers be sent 
all over the country to explain the aims and objects of the Congress to the 
masses in their vernacular. Let vernacular leaflets and pamphlets on the 
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Congress be distributed broadcast. If you do not take these methods, all 
efforts, all expenses, will be in vain. 

Self-abnegation is the first a of a patriot. If we can sacrifice our 
self-interest, then and only then should we come forward to do good to the 

ublic. But if we cannot do so, let us not hold this ¢amasha, this annual 
festival, simply for the sake of name and fame. 

The Congress has caused many splits among ourselves, and Bengali 
politicians are already quarrelling among themselves, This is a scandal and a 
shame. Be wisely guided, we pray you. 

34, The Aitavadi of the 23rd June writes as follows :-— 

In the opinion of the Englishman, assault on 
tea-planters by coolies has become a matter of 
frequent occurrence, but the native offenders are let off with a light punishment. 
That paper is, therefore, glad to hear that the Duar tea-planters are going 
to take steps to prevent offending coolies being lightly ee oy We are not 
surprised to see the Engitshman jubilant over this proposal of putting down 
natives, We, too, wish to see British prestige maintained in this country, and 
it would have been well if the Englishman had advised the headstrong European 
teaplanters with their uncontrollable tongues, not to treat their coolies as 
beasts. A native is severely punished if he touches a hair on the head of a 
European. We greatly doubt the existence of the cause of the tea-planters’ 
complaint. We have never heard of natives assaulting Europeans getting off 
with a light punishment. On the other hand, we might cite hundreds of 
instances in which Europeans assaulting natives have got off lightly punished. 

39. The Saraswat Patra of the 24th June writes :— 

me Lord Curzon is not an Indian, but he has been 
crt Curzonand Mr. Faranjpes ag glad as an Indian at the success scored at 

Cambridge by a former pupil of the Fergusson 
College of Poona, and has gone the length of sending a congratulatory telegram 
to the College authorities. The incident is small in itself, but it has filled us 
with hope and delight as showing His Excellency’s strong attachment to India. 

36. ‘lhe Hablul Mateen of the 26th June is sorry that the Shias Ro Bes 

satisfied with the present Mutawalli of the Hooghl 

ee Imambara. The fanetan affuirs are seen to = 
discussed sometimes in the Press and sometimes inthe law Courts. On one occa- 
sion the employés of the said Imambara brought a civil suit against the 
Mutawalli in question; but for reasons that ought not to be mentioned here, the 
suit was not properly conducted. It seems, however, that, for some reason or 
other, which has not as yet been made known, the Shias are not pleased with 
the present Mutawalii. 


The Duar tea-planters’ proposal. 
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37. Referring to the outlay of English capital in India, the Sambalpur 
HMitaishini of the 29th March observes that Govern- 
ment should, as a matter of policy, discourage such 
outlay and encourage, in its stead, the outlay of Indian capital, for that will 
tend to the peace and prosperity of India. 

38. The same paper complains that passengers and pilgrims booked for 
the Jajpur station of the Cuttack-Kola section of 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, experience great 
inconvenience in that station for want of food, water, and shelter, and that there 
18 no road from the Jajpur station to the Jajpur town. The writer requests 
the local authorities to construct a feeder road without any more delay. 

389. Referring to the circulation of copper coins, which bear no coat-of- 
arms and which are not of the prescribed weight, 
the Utkaldipika of the 1st April suggests that 
Sovernment treasuries should take back such coins and issue good ones in their 
place, | 
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